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ATTENTION IS CALLED to Mr. Davis’ excellent translation 
of Weiss’ Zhe Gospel and the Gospels. The author is so well 
known through the translation of his Lzfe of Christ, and Mew 
Testament Biblical Theology that these recent utterances in 
popular form will be of interest as showing the attitude of one 
of the more conservative German scholars towards questions 
which are live ones with us at the present day. It shows most 
strikingly how the idea, brought out so brilliantly by Lessing, 
that the Gospel message and the Church must have preceded 
by years the appearance of the Gospels, has come to leaven, 
inGermany at least, the whole conception of the New Testa- 
ment, It also indicates the marked return in all quarters to 
the New Testament idea of faith as a dynamic personal posses- 
sion rather than as a formulated confession. As might be ex- 
pected, the author’s well-known views as to Matthew’s Gospel 
are quite prominent. 

The article on Ministerial Etiquette by Rev. C. F. Weeden, 
of Colchester, touches in a fresh way a theme respecting which 
the thoughts of both ministers and laymen will bear frequent 
tefreshing. The other departments will be found to be of their 
usual excellence. 
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“T am surE of one thing. The ordinary Sunday-school is 
not worthy of its opportunity.” These are the closing words 
of an interesting and discriminating letter lately received from 
a loyal and studious devotee of Sunday-school work. In Citing 
them we call attention to certain features. 

First. Their vigor and assurance. The utterance is not 
in the form of an inquiry. It is not a trembling and uncertain 
suggestion. It is a declaration, positive, sturdy, and plain. It 
is a conviction, deep and fixed. It is a judicial verdict, and 
like a verdict its chief marks are finality and firmness. 

Second. The elements in the statement: the “ordinary 
Sunday-school” ; its “opportunity”; and their correlation, 
Evidently our correspondent has an observant eye; and he 
has fixed it upon a broad and open field. He appears to have 
gained a definite concept of the modern “ opportunity” in the 
work of the church among its young people; also of the “or 
dinary Sunday-school” as an agency designated by the church 
to respond to that ‘‘opportunity”; also the courage to pass 
judgment on the results. He is evidently a “watchman” on 
the walls of Zion, who knows how to direct and report his 
scrutiny. 

Third. The adverse judgment, “unworthy.” In the light 
of its “ opportunity ” the “ordinary Sunday-school”’ is declared 
derelict. In this condemnation our correspondent seems to be 
clear and firm. And his conviction is not merely passive. So 
deep and moving is his dissatisfaction with the common attain- 
ment in the Sunday-school field that his own school is being 
thoroughly reorganized from bottom to top. 

Fourth. Its representative type of view. Many agree with 
him. However independent his inquiry and conclusion, his 
his words are an echo. Every variation from “ordinary” 
methods is an index of similar purport. The genesis of the 
Blakeslee system was a protest against the “ordinary ” Sunday- 
school methods and results. Under the prevailing regime 
there is widespread disappointment and unrest. 

Now, is the averment of our correspondent a slander? To 
this question we would like to have all Sunday-school workers 
and friends brought to give thoughtful and distinct reply. Is 
that verdict a libel? He who so feels and affirms must be able 
to say: The ordinary Sunday-school zs worthy of. its opportu- 
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nity. We present these two contrary theses for our readers to 
ponder. Would that some authority, as from heaven, could 
bring every pastor to study these two counter affirmations ; and 
to one or the other, as under oath, to affix his name. The 
“ordinary Sunday-school,” and “its opportunity’ — they well 
deserve to be carefully studied and compared. Who can fully 
scrutinize and comprehend them both, and say they corre- 


spond ? 


RECENT MOVEMENTS in German theological thought have a 
special interest for Americans because they often cross the 
Atlantic in a form only slightly modified. One of the most 
noteworthy indications of the growing influence of the school of 
Ritschl appears in the appointment of a successor to the late 
Professor Kiibel in the chair of Systematic Theology at Tiibin- 
gn. After the death of Frank, Kiibel, next to Luthardt, was 
perhaps the most vigorous of the assailants of the system of 
Ritschl, from the standpoint of confessional orthodoxy. It is 
peculiarly significant then, that Professor Hiring, a son-in-law 
and ardent disciple of Ritschl, should have been called from 
Ritschl’s former chair in Gottingen to take his place. The 
Ritschlian succession has been preserved in Gottingen by sum- 
moning Professor Reischle from Giessen out of the chair of 
Pastoral Theology to the more congenial one of Systematics, in 
which field his earlier work was done. Whatever may be said 
by their opponents of the shrewdness of the Ritschlians in 
ecclesiastical politics, it becomes increasingly evident that a 
stronger agency than skillful wirepulling lies back of the move- 
ment which places its exponents in a majority of the vacant 
professorships in the great universities. It seems clear that, 
whatever its faults or virtues, it has back of it the tide of popu- 
lar approval. 





Is THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD a mere name to-day? Does the 
Lord really have in his hands the disposition of our lot, or is this 
only a sentimental fancy? Has the world progressed so far 
that it is weakness to go to God in prayer for guidance? Are 
ministers to be thrown entirely on their own resources like 
young men come of age, and sent out into the world to shift for 
themselves? These questions have been suggested by observa- 
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tions in connection with the experiences of a church seeking for 
a pastor. The old idea, as we understand it, was that the Lord 
guided a minister to his field ; and so every pastor was Privileged 
to feel that he was where his Master placed him. Now the 
notion seems to prevail very widely that each minister must 
look out for himself, that God will help the man who helps him. 
self, and that therefore when one wants a pastorate he must 
“hustle” to get it. While there may be much that is unreason. 
able and worldly in the methods employed by many churches to 
secure pastors, and while there may be much real hardship in 
the case of some who are worthy but who seem to get out of 
the line, and have hard work to get in again ; while a great deal 
might be said on that side it still seems to us that the exhorta. 
tion to faith is not entirely irrelevant. If the Lord does actually 
rule the world and bring his own purposes to pass ; if committing 
one’s ways unto the Lord as a servant of his is not an out-of. 
date proceeding, we do not see why an appeal by the minister to 
God rather than to the churches is not more modest, more dig- 
nified, more reasonable, and more likely to be in the largest 


sense successful and satisfactory. 





WE MOST HEARTILY CONGRATULATE the /udependent upon 
its issue of April 4, the “Lincoln” number. We are accus- 
tomed to see evidences of its enterprise in the admirable sym- 
posiums which appear from time to time in its pages, but none 
of them perhaps has been so striking as this and so generally 
interesting. There may be places where the events of the life 
of our great martyr President are more fully told, but we have 
found no place where the character of the man himself has been 
more vividly portrayed than in these reminiscent sketches by 
men who were associated with him in the crowning period of 
his life. 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE GOSPELS.* 


BY DR. BERNHARD WEISS, 


Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 





During the preceding summer we had a period of sultry 
weather. For weeks we looked up into a cloudless, brazen sky. 
And when at last the longed-for thunder-shower gathered and 
spent itself in a storm, was the first thing that we did to go to 
the meteorologist’s in order to inform ourselves through what 
processes the storm had finally gathered, which way it moved, 
and how it developed? Oh, no! We hurried out into the 
refreshed country, we breathed the invigorating air in deep 
breaths, and we thanked God for the blessing of the rain. 

Truly, this is a very commonplace observation, and yet it 
may help to explain a phenomenon in the history of our reli- 
gion which must, at first glance, seem exceedingly puzzling. 
There was a sultry, anxious period of delay, when the wisdom 
of the Gentiles and the legal pride of the Jews had exhausted 
their resources, when mankind felt that there was no hope of 
rescue unless help should come from above. And the help 
came. Indeed, those two short years, in which the Saviour of 
the World accomplished His work on the soil of the Holy Land, 
were only like a gleam of sunlight which suddenly broke through 
the dark night of cloud, where, until then, merely the stars of 
promise had shone in the nocturnal darkness. And when we 
transfer our thought from the present to the men who were per- 
mitted to experience this day of sunlight, it strikes us that the 
first thing they would have done would have been to gather all 
the memoirs of every hour of this day, to trace out every detail 
of the birth and life, the work and suffering of the Man in 
whom they had found their Saviour, to recall His every spoken 
word, and to take care for the most accurate, literal, and writ- 
ten preservation of it all. 

But if we come to the Christian Scriptures with this presup- 


; * An address delivered before the Evangelischer Verein, Jan. 15, 1894. Translated and printed 
with the permission of the author and of the publisher of the original. 
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position, we find ourselves remarkably disabused of it. At the 
outset we meet again and again that Tarsus tent-maker to 
whom the Lord appeared in heavenly splendor, and whom He 
had changed from an implacable enemy to His greatest Apos. 
tle. He had not, indeed, seen the Lord in His life on earth; 
but he knew the men who had followed Him from the baptism 
of John to the cross. We must suppose that he would not have 
delayed a moment to learn from their lips concerning everything 
which he had not been allowed to experience with them. But 
he explicitly tells how, for three years after his conversion, he 
remained away from Jerusalem and then went up for only a 
short personal interview with Peter. Indeed, he laid the great. 
est weight on the point that he had not received his Gospel 
from men. We have many of the letters which he wrote in the 
course of his long activity; from them we make out most clearly 
the form of the Gospel as he preached it among the Gentiles, in 
all the phases of its development; but of the history of Jesus 
during His life on earth, or of His words of life, we hear almost 
nothing at all in these epistles. To be sure he says again and 
again that he will preach nothing else save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified, but when he proposes to portray the Crucified 
One before the very eyes of the Galatians his epistles show 
that it was no picture which could inspire our painters to pro- 
duce a Crucifixus, or could furnish our preachers a Gospel 
for Good Friday. He did portray vividly to them the obedience 
with which Jesus subjected Himself to the decree of the Father, 
the love with which He renounced Himself for us all, the sav- 
ing work of His death, and the fruit which it must manifest in 
our lives. But he did not put his readers beneath the cross on 
Golgotha, or lead them past the stations of the passion-journey. 
Only once, when he reminds Timothy of his confession at bap- 
tism, does Paul call to mind how Jesus had already witnessed 
to its content before Pontius Pilate. When Paul would present 
to his congregations a picture of the self-sacrificing, propitiatory 
love of Christ, we must believe that he needed only to choose 
wherever he would incidents from this perfect, human life 
which had spent itself until death in deeds of love for us. But 
what does he do? He goes back in adoration to that time be 
yond all human history when Christ, although He was rich, be- 
came poor for our sakes, when He thought it not robbery to be 
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equal with God, but emptied Himself. And when he would 
portray to them the Man of Sorrows, who suffered patiently for 
our salvation, he has recourse to an Old Testament Scripture: 
the shame of those who put thee to dishonor is fallen on me. 
Finally, we must be grateful to the Corinthians, who caused 
their Apostle so much anxious care, that their incomprehensible 
profanations of the Lord’s Supper made it necessary for him to 
call to their recollection how Jesus, in that holiest moment of 
the night on which He was betrayed, broke the bread and 
blessed the cup. To them alone do we owe it that at the altar 
of the Lord we ever may hear the words, “This do in remem- 
brance of Me.” 


And where are the words of our Saviour, to which the first 
company of disciples listened with enthusiasm, preserved? 
Once, indeed, Paul appeals for authority to an utterance of the 
Lord, when he is writing to the Thessalonians concerning the 
future; but the passage is so obscure and ambiguous that even 
at the present time it is doubtful why he really appealed to it. 
The passage in which Paul alludes to the prohibition of divorce 
by the Lord is clearer. But this teaching concerning divorce is 
far from being the central point of the earthly teaching of Jesus; 
and if we recall the various practices of divorce which men, in 
the course of the centuries, have drawn from this reproof of the 
Apostle, we see how little the clearest word of the Lord is proof 
against perversion and misunderstanding. Finally, Paul twice 
appealed to the command of the Lord that his readers should 
make known the Gospel and be nourished by the Gospel, be- 
cause the laborer is worthy of his hire. But surely this too 
does not belong to that which is essentially necessary for our 
salvation; and how little a word of the Lord which His great- 
est Apostle impressed so forcibly is followed in His church, is 
witnessed by the fact that so many a parsonage where want 
and anxiety dwell must bear its complaint in silence. 

But it will be said: this failure to record the deeds and 
words of Jesus comes from the fact that this Apostle had 
neither seen nor heard the Lord in His life on earth. But is it 
not remarkable that the Lord himself chose Paul directly as the 
instrument through which the work of the Gentile mission was 
first undertaken in large proportions? And is the case very 
essentially different in the epistles of Peter and John, who had 
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been the Lord’s trusted friends, or James and Jude, whom we 
term the brethren of the Lord? They were, to be sure, differ. 
ent from Paul, in that they had enjoyed to their full the words 
of their Master; but for this very reason we are more struck by 
the fact that not one of them, with a single exception, thought 
it worth the while to quote one of these words explicitly. In 
his mission-sermon Peter represented Jesus as the man whom 
God had attested by mighty works, miracles, and signs, who 
went about doing good and healing all who were possessed by 
the devil, but he did not illustrate these assertions by a single 
fact. As proof of what he had said concerning the second com. 
ing of the Lord, he could well have cited the glory of the Mas. 
ter which he had beheld in the holy mount, or the voice from 
heaven which he had heard. But when he wished to portray 
to his readers most clearly the Lord who suffered for us and 
left us His example to follow, he spoke substantially only in the 
language of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

It is, finally, the unknown writer to whom we owe the 
splendid Epistle to the Hebrews, and who, according to his own 
confession, was no Apostle, who cited most vividly the tempta- 
tions of the Lord, His agony in Gethsemane, and even one of 
His words on the cross,—only the significance of the latter 
was ambiguous and not understood from early times, so that 
now it has entirely disappeared from our Bible. 


It is certain, therefore, that the earliest Christianity was not 
spiritually nourished by narratives from the life of the Lord, nor 
by His words. It had breathed the spiritual atmosphere of 
Pentecost, which had been separated by divine power from the 
nitrogen of a world that had only the cross for the Lord of 
Glory ; it was conscious to the full of the regained love of God, 
who forgave all sin and expelled the darkness of death by the 
power of a new life and an eternal comfort. But the one to 
whom all this was due was not that Fesus of Nazareth of whose 
earthly pilgrimage in the narrow circle of the eye-witnesses of 
his life men told, but the Messiah raised to divine might and 
majesty, whom one felt to be spiritually near, of whose body 
and blood one partook at His table. The way from the cross, 
to which this breaking of bread always referred, to the crown 
of the Heavenly King, lay through His glorious resurrection, 
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which therefore, together with the death of Christ, was univer- 
sally the kernel and center of the Apostolic Gospel. But there 
was no concern about how one could verify this by the exam- 
ination of witnesses or demonstrate it beyond contradiction to 
the determined doubter; for the fact itself had covered with a 
holy veil the early twilight of the Easter morning. Only that 
it happened the great number of those who, together with Paul, 
had seen Him, —the One risen from the dead, the One ever liv- 
ing, bore witness. Yow they saw Him, “ow it happened that the 
early Apostles beheld Him in the earthly loveliness in which 
He walked, spake, and ate with them, while on the Damascus 
road He appeared in heavenly glory to His persecutor, Paul 
was never critically concerned. It was enough that the fact of 
the resurrection was to Paul the assurance that the death of 
Christ was not the death of a sinner, but a death for sinners; 
in it was given also the assurance of our resurrection, as it 
was to all the Apostles the pledge of their Lord’s second com- 
ing in which He would, once for all, accomplish what he began 
here, —namely, the bringing in of the Kingdom of God in heav- 
enly glory and holiness. So, therefore, death and resurrection 
became facts of the faith which stood out far above all that the 
historian can find out by investigation, prove by keen reasoning, 
or ascertain through the earthly senses closed to the world of 
faith, Let us pause a moment at this remarkable riddle which 
the earliest history of Christianity and the saving message of 
the Gospel from which Christianity was born seem to present 
tous. Truly a wonderful, divine providence obtains here, on 
which go to pieces all the attempts of the old and new rational- 
ism to make that Christ, who is divine Saviour to us, something 
different from that which we have found in Him, through faith 
in the Gospel of the Apostles. If He was that wise Teacher of 
Humanity who first brought to light clear conceptions of God 
and a spiritual worship of Him, how inexcusable that his disci- 
ples did not first of all collect his words, arrange them clearly 
in order of the single discourses and hand them down to pos- 
terity! If He was that sublime Example of Virtue, who has 
taught and illustrated to the world a new morality, how incom- 
prehensible that the illustrious examples from His life have not 
been preserved and ever impressed afresh upon the world! 
Shall we not learn then, that Jesus did not come to bring new 
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knowledge in the field of religion or morals, but to realize the 
religio-ethical ideal which had long lived in Israel as the belief 
and the hope of all pious men, but which could be worked out 
in humanity only through the promised Saviour from the power 
of sin and death. 


That we may understand how Jesus fulfilled this ideal, men 
speak often nowadays of the necessity of going back from the 
Christianity of the Apostles to the Christianity of Christ. In 
the former, it is said, a world of ideas which the Apostles found 
in their own times, have already mingled with that which was 
willed by the historical Jesus; and have wrought themselves 
out into a dogma which, for the men of to-day, closes the en- 
trance to that sanctuary of religion into which Jesus would lead 
us. But where do we find this sanctuary? Who Jesus was 
and what his will was, we know only from the witness of the 
Apostles, and if they have represented Him incorrectly where 
shall we find the standards according to which we may rid the 
overdrawn picture of Him from all that pious adoration has 
added to it? Surely there is only this: The new religious and 
moral life to which the Apostles attained sprung from their faith 
in Jesus as they conceived Him. Their confessions, as well as 
the admonitions of their epistles, show us how they attained it. 
If now we find in this faith of the Apostles all that our sinful 
souls thirsting for peace with God crave, all that furnishes us 
in our moral weakness a power victorious over the world, and 
in all earthly sorrow an eternal consolation, what, indeed, shall 
we do, except to believe what they believed and confess what 
they confessed? He who has in this way experienced what 
they experienced, and he alone, knows what Christianity is; to 
him who has not had this experience any subtle distinction of 
the Christianity of Christ from the Christianity of the Apostles 
will be of no avail. 

Christianity is not founded on traditions from the life of 
Jesus, but on faith in the Apostolic saving message in the 
Gospel without the Gospels. But it is an acknowledged prin- 
ciple derived from experience that it is easier, in spiritual as it 
is often in other things as well, to acquire, than to hold that 
which has been acquired. Before the very joy of possession the 
motives pale which formerly did not let us rest until we had 
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gained their object, and thereby the thing possessed, without 
our observation, assumes a different character. So it is with 
faith, Without a vital craving for holiness, as it is born of the 
experience of our sinful need, of our individual powerlessness 
and lack of comfort in this world, faith in the saving message 
of the Apostles does not manifest itself. But when we are 
once in possession of the faith, the very joy in it changes 
slowly and imperceptibly to joy in the facts which the faith pre- 
supposes, or joy in the words by which the church has sought 
to express the faith in its teachings. Surely, Christianity rests 
in a great compassionate act of our God which has manifested 
itself fully in the life of our Saviour. One cannot believe this 
without being in a position to know and to teach what this 
faith is. And yet, the vital, saving belief, 2 ¢, unshaken 
trust in the free gift of God in Christ, is no conviction of any 
facts whatever, no assent to any teaching whatever. But so 
soon as the need of salvation is once satisfied and past, fazth 
changes easily to mere belief in history and credence in dogma. 
Indeed, we rejoice in it as a divine providence that the faith of 
the earliest Christianity was founded upon the Gospel and not 
on the Gospels, so that we may not confuse the true nature of 
faith with the convictions that grow necessarily from its exer- 
cise. Ifthe oldest documents of Christianity were narratives 
from the life of Jesus or traditions concerning his words, we 
should be threatened ever with the danger of resting our 
salvation upon the assurance that we believe in these narra- 
tives or hold these words as true. The strife of the Christian 
life would be a contest concerning the credibility of those nar- 
ratives or the significance of those words. But one who lives 
upon the Word of God which He speaks to us in the Apostolic 
Epistles, one in whom ¢he faith is ever awakened and strength- 
ened, receives daily from His hand grace and the forgiveness of 
sins. He creates in us a new life daily and assures us of our 
salvation for time and for eternity. 


And again, every historical tradition is open to criticism. 
However much we may be scolded by some people for lack of 
faith, we must, if we will give a reason for the hope that is in us, 
make some reply to those attacks of criticism directed against 
the facts which, to us Christians, are the foundation of our faith. 
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Now the chief weapon of criticism is the observation drawn from 
experience that in every tradition the picture of the actual event 
becomes gradually altered according to the way in which the 
person or the event to which the tradition relates is conceived; 
thus gradually the tradition comes to represent not the things 
as they were but as they ought to have been according to the 
narrator’s presuppositions. As long as criticism consisted merely 
in doubt of the Gospel narratives because those narratives did 
not correspond to the a priori ideas of the critics as to what 
was possible or impossible in them, so long was criticism utterly 
insignificant ; for one must not criticise facts according toa 
priort ideas, but only one’s presuppositions according to the facts, 
But when criticism succeeded in awakening the suspicion that 
the Gospel narratives had grown up necessarily from the a priori 
ideas concerning the history of Jesus which resulted from faith 
in His person, then criticism became a menace to faith and an 
earnest attempt to meet and overcome it was necessary. 

But if Christianity lived thirty or forty years from the time 
of the preaching of the Apostles,— which preaching never re- 
quired attestation by individual incidents of the Gospel his- 
tory,— it is absolutely impossible to imagine how the faith born 
of this preaching could have felt the necessity of imagining any 
such facts whatever as a ground of assurance. David Friedrich 
Strauss failed in his criticism of the Gospel narratives by his 
monotonously occurring syllogism: Men expected certain 
miracles from the Messiah; therefore Jesus must have done 
what was expected from the Messiah; therefore the miracles of 
Jesus were posited as facts. But where is there an instance, in 
all the preaching of the Apostles concerning the risen Christ, 
in which belief in any miracles done by Him in His earthly life 
is made a necessary presupposition to faith in Him? Where 
have Paul, Peter, or even John, in their epistles based faith in 
Christ on the reception of a miracle done by Him? They did 
not do it, they could not, in the nature of the case, have done 
it. For, according to the Old Testament in which they be 
lieved, the prophets performed miracles, and, according to the 
witness of Paul, the Apostles and others endued with the Spirit, 
wrought miracles. How could the Apostles, therefore, desire 
to base faith in the risen Saviour first of all on His miracles? 
And if theyjdid not do this, how could anyone, for the sake of 
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establishing faith in Christ, come to hold the @ priori idea of 
such miracles, or to fabricate them as facts? In fact, it is a gen- 
uinely short-sighted kind of apologetic when one still pretends 
today that our faith in the Saviour, or in his eternal, divine na- 
ture, depends upon this or that narration of miracle, when his 
true divinity can be proved from every miraculous cure. And 
yet in the polemic of the present day one is very often scolded 
at as an unbeliever if he does not hold this or that miracle as 
sufficiently credible, or only represents the course of the Gospel 
history as other than that which the Evangelists, or a traditional 
conception that has grown up on the ground of their represen- 
tation, have represented it. 

We cannot speak of miracle these days without thinking of 
that great, divine one to the truth of which we joyfully confess 
each Sunday: ‘Conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary.” And yet it is a fact that this is confirmed in 
only two places in our Gospels, and that in the later constituent 
parts. And one renders absolutely wretched service to a gen- 
uine apologetic when he affirms that a tacit presupposition of 
His supernatural birth lies at the basis of the entire Apostolic 
preaching of the Eternal Son of God. For, if this is truly so, 
what answer shall we make when criticism affirms on the other 
hand that this presupposition has been expressed only in the 
Gospel records concerning the birth of Jesus, concerning which 
we have no safe knowledge? But, as the Apostles did not once 
feel it necessary to assert this alleged presupposition, it is per- 
fectly plain that they had not yet united the eternal divinity of 
Christ with the miraculous origin of his earthly life through 
those dogmatic speculations which are now so current with us. 
We may not prescribe, from our ideas of evident necessity, how 
God must allow the incarnation of His Son to be manifested. 
But just because the Apostolic time did not attempt this demon- 
stration, we have, nevertheless, no ground to doubt that the 
record of the Gospels concerning His supernatural birth does 
rest on historical tradition, if it is not based on the Apostolic 
preaching. 


Hence we come from the saving message of the Gospel to 
the historical knowledge of the Gospels. It may sound paradox- 
ical, but if God had been pleased to leave no other records of 
the advent of the Gospel times than the Apostolic epistles, our 
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faith would have been none other than it is to-day. God deter. 
mined it otherwise, and we thank Him for it. But he who de. 
sires an exact, dated record of the detailed life of Jesus from the 
cradle to the cross, of His words recorded in due order, of al] 
His miracles accompanied by the certificates of those who ex. 
amined the eye-witnesses of them (as Renan once wished them 

arranged if he were to believe them),— one who expects this in 

the Gospels will find himself deceived. Indeed, it must be an 

insuperable offense to one requiring such manifest proof that we 
have not one book of Gospels but four of them ; evidently a very 
superfluous number if they all narrate the same thing, and 
creating doubt if they record different things. And yet, ina 

certain sense, both phenomena are true. If we consider that 

Jesus for two long years taught and healed daily from early 

until late, we must conclude that only a small part of the total 

of his words and work is contained in the Gospels. Also, in- 

stead of supplementing each other, the same event is often, 
narrated in two, three, and even all four, and the same words are 

often repeated. Learned and unlearned have been perplexed 

by the fact that, where the Gospels narrate the same event, they 

do not agree in all particulars, or that they bring the same event 

into entirely different context. In order to show that each 

Gospel is right, it has been inferred that our Lord repeated the 

same expression three or four times with extremely simple vari- 

ations or changed again and again the same parable, as if he 

were so lacking in words, or his parable had not been a success the 

first time. The narratives peculiar to a Gospel have been held 

for second and third repetitions of the same event, because they 

do not correspond to their parallels in all particulars. And yet 

the old Wiirtemberg Prelate Bengel was right when he declared, 

offended by this artificial device, that he should hold the miracle 

which the Lord wrought on the mother-in-law of Peter as a far 

more glorious one if a lasting condition of health had ensued 

than if she had been resuscitated two or three times. 

The keenest weapon in the hand of David Friedrich Strauss 
was to rub all the narratives of our Gospels in pieces by means 
of their pretended mutual contradiction, and so to discover 
their utter incredibility. And yet, in this entire operation, he 
was only entangled in the same error which had enmeshed peo. 
ple before him, in that he considered the Gospels as if they 
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were dry chronicles, where each writer expressed whatever he 
knew or could learn of the life of Jesus. But they are not this 
atall. Our Gospel of Matthew shows, by its references to the 
Qld Testament, how it will strengthen the faith in Jewish- 
Christian circles that Jesus is the Messiah promised by the 
prophets. Luke, according to his preface to Theophilus, pro- 
poses to narrate only the things which he has found out, in or- 
der to confirm the teaching which Theophilus had received 
from Paul. John says absolutely without ambiguity that he is 
bearing witness to the divine majesty of the Eternal Word 
become flesh, which he had seen in Christ, in order to lead 
men to the faith that this Jesus is the Eternal Son of God in 
whom men have everlasting life. Of Mark alone can it be said, 
perhaps, that he narrated for the pure purpose of narration, 
that he took .pleasure in the description of single events as 
such ; yet his Gospel is surely written for the purpose of edifi- 
cation and teaching, although not for historical ends. 

If this is the case, then our Gospels are only another form of 
the Gospel which the Apostolic epistles make known to us. We 
do not believe in the saving message of the Apostles because the 
Gospels become warrant for certain deeds or words of Jesus, on 
which the Gospel of these Apostles is grounded; but we believe 
in the Gospels because they show us how the Apostles appre- 
hended these facts in faith and attested their truth for the 
foundation and increase of the faith of the churches. It is 
utterly vain to bring one to the Gospels who does not believe 
in the saving message of the Gospel; one who has not found 
in the latter his salvation for time and eternity cannot be com- 
pelled to the exercise of faith through historic demonstration, 
i.é to the recognition of certain facts. Faith in every histor- 
ical tradition depends upon the conviction that the witnesses 
of the events with which the tradition has to do are credible, 
and to this conviction nobody can be forced. Hence we can 
force no man to the conviction that the Apostles, back to 
whom finally the Gospel tradition goes, have rightly repre- 
sented what they experienced, or rightly understood the words 
ofthe Lord, or have not mingled with these words either the 
ideas of their time or their own speculatidbn. Only to him who 
has attained faith in the Gospel as such, is it perfectly natural 
that if God, beyond the saving message of his Apostles, has 
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vouchsafed to us also a report of the deeds and words of oy 
Saviour, He would also have taken precaution that no false 
picture and no representation of the life of Jesus leading to 
error is given. How He took this precaution we may not af- 
firm ; we will not bind the conviction of the trustworthiness of 
Scriptures like the Gospels to any self-conceived theory of their 
origin. This was once done in the church, and resulted only 
in the final breaking of the shackles of a theory which stood in 
contradiction to indisputable facts and in the throwing over. 
board at the same time of the credibility of the Gospels as well, 
But we have learned that this credibility must be established 
by other means than dogmatic theories. And yet we should 
be badly advised if urged now to ground it on the results of 
our scientific investigations of the origin of the Gospels. We 
may, happily, be assured that the work of scientific investiga. 
tion, now nearly a century old, has not been in vain, but that 
we have reached essentially the solution of the main question, 
however men may still wrangle over particulars. But, aside 
from the fact that the church as such is neither ready nor will- 
ing to follow out these investigations, their results are and re- 
main as human and fallible as the dogmatic theories of the six. 
teenth century. If scientific investigation succeeds in pushing 
back the origin of the Gospels nearly to the Apostles them- 
selves, nevertheless, so soon as we concede that they are 
not and cannot be historical documents but are witnesses of 
the faith, the criticism is rightly maintained that in them we 
do not see things as they were but as they mirrored themselves 
in the consciousness of the Apostles and their pupils. But 
what of that? We do not become acquainted with these Apos- 
tles first as writers of Gospels and thereby judge of their cred- 
ibility ; but we know them long before as preachers of the 
Gospel, called of God and illuminated through His spirit. And 
because we have proved the truth of their saving message — 
that is, have experienced it in our hearts — we therefore believe 
that the facts also of the life of Jesus presented themselves to 
their faith as they were, and that we can only understand those 
facts as we behold them with the eyes of the Apostles’ faith. 
In this sense we believe in the Gospels, and do not require all 
this pains in the defense of their literal exactness. Just be 
cause they are what they are, rather than what those of little 
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faith would fain have them, they are not merely the ground but 
the full sanction of our faith. 


How have they, then, assumed their present form? Truly, 
there is need of no artificial, dogmatic artifice to explain this. 
Universal history can show no second example of a conjunc- 
tio of events which makes for credibility so auspiciously as 
that under which the tradition concerning the life of Jesus, and 
which lies at the basis of our Gospels, took shape. Twelve 
men, who, during His public ministry, attended him day and 
night on His journeys, whom He himself had called and 
trained for His witnesses, remained from thirty to forty years 
in Jerusalem at the head of the oldest Christian community ; 
this community consisted for the most part of former disciples 
of Jesus, and counted among its members His nearest of kin- 
dred. In this circle began the appeal to the words of the Lord 
concerning the burning questions of the community’s life, of 
the Kingdom of God and its duties, of His relation to the law 
and the authority of the Jewish people, of His second coming 
and the end of the world. The recollection of individual items 
supplemented and corrected each other. Also single incidents 
from His life were recalled, when He had spoken an especially 
significant word ; this was not done for the purpose of relating 
in all details that which so many had heard and experienced, 
but to give these simple, golden words a frame and hang them 
in the halls of the community’s memory. They came back 
repeatedly to these memoirs for edification. There was no 
interest taken in completing them, but in zuculcating them as 
the unchangeable foundation of the life of the community. 
Finally, when it came time for the Apostles to go out into all 
the world, the one of their number who at the toll-place had 
been most accustomed to the use of the pen, took it up once 
more, and wrote out these memoirs for the community, in 
which a second generation which had not seen the Lord face 
to face, had grown up. This document is not a biography ; it 
isa simple collection of the words of the Lord, preserved with 
or without the circumstances under which they were spoken, 
inthe form in which they had longest been preserved in the 
memory of the Jerusalem circle of believers. God has not 
vouchsafed to grant that we should have this document to-day ; 
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or, rather, He has not been willing to tempt us, in human cop. 
fidence, to boast of the possession of the manuscript. A sec. 
ond generation of the Apostle’s pupils first worked over this 
invaluable material in our Gospels, and in our critical analysis 
of them we strike repeatedly the old bed-rock of this oldest 
narrative. 

In the metropolis of Rome, where the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles died a martyr’s death, Simon Peter, first among the 
Apostles, preaches in the last years of the Emperor Nero. To 
the Gentile Christians there, who had longest known and re. 
ceived the Gospel without the Gospels, he tells the old story 
of the mighty works of Jesus in the land of Judza, of His con- 
tests with Pharisees and Scribes, of His fellowship with His 
disciples, of His condemnation by the chief council, and His 
death on the cross. Here and there he illustrates his own 
words of instruction and admonition by reference to words of 
the Lord. But now Peter, too, is called home through a mar 
tyr’s death and his pupil, John Mark of Jerusalem, who accom- 
panied him to Rome, pictures for the bereaved Roman commu. 
nity the life of Jesus ; he illustrates now this, now that side of 
it with a number of narratives such as he has heard from the 
lips of Peter, and supplements the words of the Lord which his 
Master had communicated to him from the well-known, oldest 
Apostolic manuscript. We have his book still in our second 
Gospel, and we can clearly point out how this became the 
foundation of our first and third Gospels. The first of these 
held exclusively to the oldest Apostolic manuscript, and hence 
is rightly named for Matthew. Luke united to this original 
Matthew comprehensive fragments of a Gospel, independent of 
the Apostolic circle in Jerusalem, which embraces a mass of 
single memoirs especially from the men who were Jesus’ com- 
panions. A beginning had already been made in searching 
after such memoirs, which extended even to the history of 
Jesus preliminary to His ministry, and to the history of His 
forerunner. But as the circle out of which these traditions 
were gathered expanded, their historical certainty decreased; 
and as their literary form was elaborated, the pedagogic end to 
which they were directed became even more prominent. 

Finally comes the time when the Christian church breaks 
the last bond which unites her to her Jewish-Christian past. 
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The temple has lain for a decade in wreck and ruin; the 
people who had deliberately rejected the Messiah stand as the 
representatives of unbelief and hostility to Christ in universal 
history. The last of the Apostles live in Ephesus where he 
comes into the inheritance of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
The earthly life of the Lord, which he had witnessed, seems to 
him only the beginning of the terrible contest which the dark- 
ness of this world has waged and is waging against the light. 
As the history of this contest, in which the light comes off 
victor in spite of seeming defeat, John writes his Gospel, which 
first gives us an insight into the very inner movement of 
this universal tragedy. He supposes the other Gospels as 
known, —ratifying, enlarging, and where it is necessary, correct- 
ing them. The hoary Apostle recalls details in manifold form. 
His Gospel has already utterly stripped off the garment of 
contemporary life in which the figure of Christ moves in the 
Synoptics. John has raised his history out of the narrow, na- 
tional grounds in which it rooted, and shows us the form of the 
World-Saviour as He moves through the history of the church. 
This Saviour dispenses the satisfying water of life to thirsty 
humanity, gives the light of the perfect divine revelation to 
those who are struggling in darkness for the final solution of 
all problems, and to those made prisoner by death He grants 
immortal life. Only the Beloved Disciple himself, who had 
lain on the Master’s breast and seen most deeply into His 
heart, could write His history as the record of his transfigura- 
tion, as the revelation of the Word become flesh which was in 
the beginning ; but John could witness out of his inmost expe- 
rience how, in this history, the Eternal and Imperishable had 
entered into this perishable world, opening for it the way out 
of the bondage of sin and death into life and salvation. 


As the Gospel began its course of victorious conquest with- 
out the Gospels, so the last one of the Gospels is a Gospel. 
Thus it is proved that they were never essentially designed to 
furnish an exact history of Jesus corresponding to every de- 
mand of the historiographer. The attempt to stamp them as 
such only opens door after door to doubt concerning their suf- 
ficiency. Faith has no need of such histories; it would not 
help unbelievers if it were furnished them, as it did not help 
unbelievers when that story was lived out before their very 
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eyes. The Lord has granted an evangelical theology grounded 
in the faith to write a history of Jesus from the Gospel sources, 
sufficient for the necessities of her symbols. Theology must 
teach us to understand the significance of single incidents of 
the Gospels from their historical context ; theology must dis. 
cover the threads which knot in this history, until the hand of 
God cut the knot for the salvation of men; theology must 
teach us how to understand every word of Jesus from its his. 
torical occasion ; theology must disclose the rich adaptation of 
these words to all times and relations, whereby they may no 
more either be spun out to a scanty dogmatic locus classicus, or 
their precious parables be made into a puzzle for human wit 
which expresses itself in subjective allegorizing of them. 
There are those who hold it to be a kind of outrage against the 
sufficiency of the Gospels when one undertakes to write such a 
history. And they are right, if one proposes thereby to bring 
out fresh disclosures as to who this Jesus of Nazareth actually 
was, or what He willed and accomplished. For on these points 
the saving message of the apostles has from the beginning 
given complete disclosure. Indeed, it would be foolish to at- 
tempt to correct or replace the Gospels by such a history. 
The Gospels, as they are, are designed by God for faith, and 
must and can forever satisfy it. And yet work on the history 
of Jesus is not a matter of scientific sport, but in the highest 
degree a task of the times, which will give us no rest until it is 
accomplished, although the faint-hearted tremble over the mis- 
takes that have been made in this direction, and those of little 
faith would fain bar the way to all freedom of research neces- 
sary to the solution of the question, or although scientific pride, 
bound to its presuppositions, may master the history, and con- 
venience mantle itself in the robe of an intentional skepticism. 


Our time stands fronting the vast question whether, and if 
so how, the life of the people in all its social relations can be 
renewed through the power of the Gospel. Jesus Himself 
confronted exactly this task when He came to set up the King- 
dom of God in Israel. And shall we learn nothing from the 
way in which He attempted to perform it, from the experiences 
which He met therein, and from the result to which it came 
among His people? But all this, which we do not need for the 
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salvation of our souls, is not to be gathered from the Gospels 
without farther research ; it must be discovered by earnest, his- 
torical work from the facts and hints that are contained in the 
Gospels. If, then, we learn that the Church, as Jesus willed it 
to be, was not at all the Kingdom of God, for whose fulfillment 
He aimed, a mass of so-called ecclesiastical questions will free 
themselves from it, because we no longer conceive of them 
from the standpoint of dogmatics, but from the standpoint of 
history. This applies, however, to many other questions of 
faith. This simplification of the Gospel is so often talked 
about in our day that it ought to be made comprehensible again 
to the cultured, to whom it has become so strange and unap- 
proachable. But one must not go too far and throw the treas- 
ures of the Gospel overboard, thinking that the poorer he 
makes it the easier it will find reception. Many people to-day 
have no comprehension of dogmatic speculation, just because 
there is nothing vza/ about it. Many a man who cannot adjust 
himself to that very center of the Lutheran symbols, vzz., the 
Pauline teaching concerning justification, will, perhaps, come 
to understand it better when he experiences how Jesus, with- 
out speaking a word concerning it, worked according to this 
very plan, and thereby opened the way to salvation for us all. 
Many a one, to whom all theories concerning salvation and 
atonement through the death of Christ remain incomprehensi- 
ble, will perhaps think otherwise when he learns to under- 
stand from the history of Jesus that deepest puzzle of all his- 
tory: how God has bound the salvation of the whole sinful 
world to an event wrought by the hands of man, in which sin 
celebrated its highest triumph. But possibly nothing has be- 
come more strange to our time than the Christian anticipation 
concerning the individual, as well as concerning the kingdom 
of God. Even among believers one meets fantastic dreams 
more often than clear knowledge to the extent sanctioned by 
the revelation in the Scriptures. Here too the history of 
Jesus brings light into many a dark place; for it destroys the 
erroneous opinion that Jesus entertained on this point only the 
ideas of His contemporaries, or that they were falsely put into 
His mouth. He who has learned to understand from His his- 
tory what the resurrection signifies in the establishment of the 
kingdom, which He taught us to expect, will not stand in such 
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a doubtful relation, perhaps, to the Easter sermon; and he who 
has learned to understand historically what He said concerning 
His second coming and the end of the world will no more slip 
timorously over many of His words, but will catch their right 
meaning. But these things do not all lie on the surface, and 
with many Bible passages the meaning is not yet fully ex. 
plained ; it is buried yet more deeply in the gold-mine of the 
Gospel and the Gospels. 

And, finally, the simple word of the Gospels is sufficient for 
our salvation and for the strengthening of our faith. For these 
ends there is no need of a history of Jesus. In this hall, plain 
though it was, we have been edified often, and have strength- 
ened our hearts by many a word born of faith. To-day we re- 
joice in its new decoration, bearing witness to the love of those 
men who would prepare here a place fitting the word of faith, 
and who promise us a still more beautiful one. Here may the 
word of God dwell richly, and new gifts be given us even out 
of the inexhaustible springs of blessing in the Gospel and the 


Gospels. 
Translated by 


OZORA S. DAVIS. 















MINISTERIAL ETIQUETTE. 


The subject of etiquette as applied to the ministry is an 
important one. The clergyman is usually prominent and in- 
fluential, Not only as a public man is his demeanor exposed to 
criticism, but the nature of his calling supposes him to be a 
pattern in matters of decorum. There is a popular expectancy 
that pastors should be famous men, with the strength of lead- 
ership, with great abilities in all directions, and no faults. 
While the ministry modestly disclaims any such pretensions, 
should it not be the bounden duty of the man of God to pre- 
sent to the world as correct and exemplary behavior as a faith- 
ful imitation of the Perfect Man will allow? This is the pur- 
pose of the preacher, if he desires consistently to maintain in 
his own conduct the practice of his instruction to the people. 
“I admire,” said Mr. Spurgeon, “ Whitefield’s reasons for 
always having his linen clean. ‘No, no,’ he would say, ‘ these 
are not trifles. A minister must be without spot in his gar- 
ments, if he can.’ Purity cannot be carried too far in a minis- 
” 
It is impossible to prescribe in detail a course of proper de- 
portment for each clergyman. The expression of characteris- 
tics must necessarily vary according to the training, habits, and 
experience of the man himself. There can, therefore, be no 
steel-bound rules. Nor is it within the scope of this paper to 
suggest lines of conduct in private life, but only as the minis- 
ter figures in his public duties. Presumably, however, the two 
should correspond. Public and private conduct inevitably re- 
act upon each other. The general estimation of a minister is 
not increased when the every-day life is a contradiction to man- 
hers and words on official occasions. Such inconsistencies are 
a shock to popular sensibilities, 


ter. 


We are to speak of the clergyman as he appears before the 
public eye. Attention is focused upon the preacher. The 
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very frequency of pulpit occasions leads to familiarity with its 
functions, and so possibly into carelessness in etiquette. The 
people feel, and justly, that the proprieties of the pulpit should 
be scrupulously observed. Mannerisms are bad. Neglect of 
dress is inexcusable. ‘Clothes and manners do not make the 
man, but when he is made they improve his appearance.” For 
a preacher to be peculiar or sensational is, we think, fatal to 
favorable and permanent good effect. People may pass by idio- 
syncrasies, but with a feeling of regret, and only because the 
pastor is attractive and acceptable in other ways. 

The safeguard is to be natural. It will not do to affect the 
oddities of great men. John the Baptist might preach clad in 
ascetic garb, but there was a reason for his unusual appearance, 
and besides, he was a remarkable man — no greater, save One, 
ever lived. Simplicity and naturalness people admire. Men 
soon tire of novel methods, not to say of coarse, irreverent 
tone or histrionic manner. Affectation hinders what is said, 
Beecher and Spurgeon were natural orators. Our Lord did 
make use of singular methods, but clergymen are not miracle- 
workers, nor are we aware of the precise circumstances in 
which Christ’s deportment was unusual. Neither do we know 
that He would use similar means to-day. There is reason to 
believe that His teaching and preaching were simple and dig- 
nified. He often refused a “sign” for mere display. So far 
as we know, the early disciples were plain, straightforward 
preachers, with little to attract attention to themselves, and 
everything to rivet the minds of the people upon the great facts 
they proclaimed. 

Not infrequently some trifling action of an orator is a dis- 
turbing feature even to devout souls. We are creatures of cus- 
tom, and the average congregation contains a good deal of the 
natural man. To violate any sense of propriety is to disturba 
worshipful spirit. People are educated to a certain standard of 
propriety, and they are made uncomfortable if that standard is 
not recognized and practiced, especially by the minister. 
“ Style is everything to a sinner, and a little of it won’t hurt a 
saint.” We should be surprised if we knew all the unfortunate, 
shall we say uncouth, habits of the pulpit. The stamping of 
the foot ; the hammering of the Bible; the unnecessary throw- 
ing of wearing apparel upon church furniture (Dr. Burton told 
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of a brother who was accustomed to place his hat on the com- 
munion table); the careless handling of pulpit books; a 
slovenly posture ; a failure to use the pocket-handkerchief on 
proper and important occasions — these are common, and will 
suggest other instances which are a positive stumbling-block to 
the most charitable in church audiences. The model preacher 
will have regard to the tastes and refinement of his audience 
from the attitude he assumes to a discrimination in his selec- 
tion of Scripture passages. 


Ministerial etiquette ought certainly to apply to the deport- 
ment of ministers toward each other in general interest and 
official courtesies. In the matter of exchanging pulpits it is 
trifling, yet thoughtless, to lead-pencil the usual “ order of ser- 
vice” with the hymns for the day. A visiting clergyman 
should aim to follow the regular order of things. If a minister 
objects to repeating the “‘ Apostles’ Creed” or to singing the 
“Gloria,” he would better not exchange with that brother 
where such an order of service exists. An instance is in mind 
where a choir was curtly cut off from a responsive chant, and 
the congregation abruptly squelched as they were about to sing 
the “Gloria.” In one’s own church, on the other hand, it will 
not do to transgress the proprieties of your supply committee 
by breaking the already settled vacation engagements. It may 
occasion pecuniary loss to a brother minister, who has set aside 
other invitations to accept that of your committee. More im- 
portant still is a pastor’s privilege and right in his own parish, 
which should be scrupulously recognized by visiting or resident 
ministers. 


A trying circumstance of a clergyman’s life is often in the 
burial of the dead. One may throw his energies with self-aban- 
donment into his preaching, and cover a multitude of faults; 
but at a funeral there is a shrinking lest the sensitive feelings 
of relatives be hurt, and in many instances it is a severe strug- 
gle to preserve the fitness of things. One cannot be a hypo- 
crite. Ministers are supposed to have consciences. The diffi- 
culty appears in manifesting a proper degree of fervor, 
sympathy, and truthfulness. In large measure, the outward 
demeanor may be reverential and the voice gentle and kind. I 
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shall never forget the harshness of a certain undertaker at the 
grave of an esteemed citizen. Something went wrong as the 
body was ready to be lowered, whereat the undertaker muttered 
an oath, and gave instructions in business-like tones, “ Let her 
down easy, boys.” We are glad he was not a minister. Yet] 
have known the pastor of a refined people to be guilty of cold, 
abrupt words at the sad burial of a little child. Parishioners 
do not easily forget such a lack of courtesy and sympathy. 

At weddings the position of the minister is less delicate, 
Blunders at such times are not so glaring, though they may be 
exceedingly disagreeable. The bearing of the clergyman here 
should never be trivial, but courtly, and it will do no harm if 
certain portions of the ceremony be conducted with marked 
solemnity. A reasonably brief service is best. 


In his social capacity the etiquette of the minister is to con. 
form, as far as may be, to the conventionalities, even the little 
ones, of a cultured community. There lurks a danger in the 
familiarity of the preacher and layman. That minister will 
betray a lack of good taste who will permit himself in social cir- 


cles to speak slightingly or carelessly of his profession or work. 
Phillips Brooks says, ‘“ Keep the sacredness of your profession 
clear and bright, even in little things. Refrain from all joking 
about congregations, flocks, parish visits, sermons, the mishaps 
of the pulpit or the makeshifts of the study. Such joking is 
always bad and almost always stupid.” We may add, it cer 
tainly is not a mark of good ministerial breeding, and savors 
strongly of the worse fault of insincerity. The pulpit quite as 
frequently loses the respect of the congregation by improprie- 
ties in society as by the thoughtless breach of etiquette in the 


pulpit. 


There can be little doubt as to the advisability of studying 
the proprieties and principles of our sacred calling. In giving 
advice to his pupils, Salvini once said: ‘Above all, study, 
study, stupy. All the genius in the world will not help you 
along with any art unless you become a hard student.” No 
profession has a greater incentive to unremitting toil than the 
ministry, and no orator should have more desire to present the 
truth in attractive form and manner than the pulpiteer. Yet, 
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with all our study, we must remember that public speaking is 
an art quite independent of rule. It is too subtle to be defined. 
It often gains a victory in the face of criticism. Dr. Chalmers 
was not a polished man. He was not an ideal orator in manner 
or figure. He was at first abrupt and awkward, but gradually 
warming up until his soul was at white heat he would carry his 
audience by his resistless eloquence. So of Robert Hall. He 
had few oratorical gifts. His endeavor to ape two distinguished 
preachers of his day ended in humiliating failure. After at- 
tempting to imitate the ponderous Dr. Johnson he declared 
that he might as well have tried to dance a hornpipe in the 
cumbrous costume of Gog and Magog. But these are excep- 
tions. Peculiarity cannot be substituted for originality. The 
powerful genius of Whitefield, Hall, Chalmers, overcame all 
objectionable features. The great host of successful orators, 
actors, and preachers, have been painstaking men. Erskine, 
Brougham, Gladstone, Webster, Clay, Choate, Beecher, De- 
pew, and men like them, have won the approval of their audi- 
ences by a careful attention to the style of their delivery and a 
constant training in whatever would assure effectiveness in ad- 
dressing assemblies of people. 


Thus far we have referred to ministerial decorum only as it 
is superficially expressed in deportment. ,From the varied 
characteristics of men it is evident that any endeavor along this 
line could not be complete. There are, however, certain under- 
lying principles which determine a proper expression of thought 
and feeling. One of these principles is the ability to realize 
the significance of occasions. The constant repetition of church 
services should never cause the minister to forget the nature of 
the service. The play of the imagination should be continually 
exercised. The preacher, as he takes his place before his people, 
should make the occasion of real meaning to himself and so 
enter into the spirit of the service. It has been admitted that 
such imaginative ability is a special gift, yet it is also emphati- 
cally declared that this power of the imagination may be ac- 
quired. At all events it is essential for the proper demeanor 
of the minister as he leads the audience in public worship, for 
he thus identifies himself with every mood and sentiment of the 
occasion and unconsciously maintains a consistent and accept- 
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able manner of thought and action. The moments spent jp 
private prayer before the service are invaluable for securing a 
right estimate of worship. In the same way in all his public 
appearances the minister needs to “sense the occasion” and to 
be in harmony with the spirit of the thing to be done, whatever 
it may be. 

Then a preacher may be sure of pleasing conduct before the 
public if he is in dead earnest. People like that. Even an 
infidel will respect a positive and enthusiastic belief. The un. 
naturalness of tone or peculiarity of gesture, if one is so unfor. 
tunate as to have them, will quite surely disappear if it is appar. 
ent to the audience that one means every word he says and 
thinks so highly of the truth he is trying to present that heis 
stirred from the heart’s center and desires that others should 
feel and believe as he does. This is near to true eloquence, 
whatever may be the means of transmitting the thought. Itis 
free from all pompous tone or extravagant gesture. It is genv- 
ine, and therefore natural, effective, and above criticism. 

A third principle which lies at the foundation of etiquette 
in its truest sense, is the grace of a humble heart. This isa 
feature which every public servant will find most attractive to 
the audiences he addresses. The minister preaches it and so 
must be clothed in it. The peril of conceit is ever apparent in 
the profession of the ministry. Partly from custom, partly on 
account of the office, partly from necessity, the pastor is made 
much of, lionized possibly, by a considerable portion of the com- 
munity where he resides. The nature of his calling brings him 
into a prominence which encourages a love of “high places,” be 
it in the synagogue or upon the civil platform. That the cler- 
gyman does figure in conspicuous places is undoubtedly a fact; 
that it is necessary for him to do so is assuredly true — but the 
danger is there nevertheless, the danger of a sense of self-im- 
portance which will exhibit itself in the whole bearing of the 
man. Humility will disarm criticism. It will atone for any 
eccentricity of conduct if, indeed, it will not wholly cure it. 
The desire of the preacher is to eliminate self. He simply 
wants the people to get hold of the truth. Nothing will so 
adapt the manner to the thought as a lowly estimate of one’s 
own abilities. “Great sermons lead the people to praise the 
preacher. Good preaching leads the people to praise the Sav- 
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jour.” An audience will listen when they see the soul held 
captive by the truth, and the whole personality of the speaker 
lost in self-forgetfulness and burning with sincere desire. 

These three principles will accomplish much that is expected 
in the way of ministerial etiquette. To realize the purport of 
an occasion is to give what powers one may possess their free 
scope. To exhibit a heartfelt earnestness is to avoid stiffness 
and formality. To be of an humble heart is to indicate the de- 
velopment of character—the man himself —and after all what 
the man is will determine what he does and how he does it. 

C. F. WEEDEN. 
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LOVE’S FAST AND THANKSGIVING DAYS OF NEW ENGLAND, 


It isa pleasure to the reviewer to take up a book which is not 
merely a thorough and painstaking historical study, but an investiga. 
tion of an almost untrodden path in our much-examined New Eng. 
land history that adds substantially to the sum of previous knowledge 
and marks its writer as the chief authority on the subject of which 
it treats. Such a work is the handsome volume in which the River. 
side Press has embodied the results of Dr. Love’s labors. That 
those labors have been great the most casual reader must perceive; 
but how conscientious and protracted the study which they represent 
must have been, few will appreciate who have not attempted some 
similar investigation. The calendar which Dr. Love gives of all re. 
coverable New England Fasts and Thanksgivings between Dee. 20, 
1620, and April 26, 1815, embracing more than seventeen hundred 
entries; and the exact bibliography of six hundred and twenty-two 
fast and thanksgiving sermons, all delivered prior to 1816, would 
alone justify the publication of the book, the labor involved in the 
preparation of which they must have greatly enhanced. But Dr. 
Love’s volume is much more than a register of antiquarian delvings; 
it is less technical than its title would indicate. It sets forth the 
attitude of the Puritans toward occasions of special observance, it 
treats of the gradual development of the annual days of govern- 
mental appointment as well as of the modifications which New Eng- 
land usage regarding them has undergone, and it describes in 
graphic style the historic circumstances, and at times the political 
animosities, which underlay the more important of these occasions of 
worship. 

Dr. Love clearly shows that the multiplicity of holidays before 
the Reformation led to their lax religious observance, while the cus- 
toms tolerated at Christmas and Whit-Sunday, and at many another 
feast, were such as to rob these occasions of spiritual value. The 
English Reformation limited the number of holidays, but made little 
distinction in sanctity between the Sabbath and the other sacred 
times, — the result being that unstrenuous observance and boisterous 
sports characterized all. It was to save the Sabbath that the Puri- 
tans opposed the imposition of other set days, — yet the first genera- 


The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of New England. By W. DeLoss Love, Jr., Ph.D. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895. pp. vii, 607. $3.00. 
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tion of English Puritans, especially those who had come under the 
influence of the Swiss reformer, Bullinger, would gladly have pre- 
served the “feasts of Christ,” 7 ¢, the days commemorative of the 
more important events in the earthly life of our Lord, could they 
have rejected the saints’ days, weekly fasts, and Lent. The modern 
tendency of our Congregational churches to recognize Christmas, 
Good Friday, and Easter is therefore a return to the spirit of original 
Puritanism. But the Anglican insistance on the observance of all 
the calendar, together with the influence of the more strenuously 
radical type of Calvinism which Cartwright imbibed from Geneva, 
led the English Puritans speedily to oppose all regularly recurring 
seasons except Sunday, and this feeling the founders of New England 
shared. 

But if the Puritans came to reject all recurrent days of human 
appointment, they believed most strenuously that special blessings or 
hindrances called for particular thanksgiving or fasting. The settlers 
of New England brought with them from England the conception of 
the occasional, non-recurrent thanksgiving and fast. To their think- 
ing it was a church, rather than a civil institution, to be designated 
at the request of the churches, if appointed by the state. But the 
intimacy of the relation of church and state in New England, and in 
England likewise during the Parliamentary ascendancy in the civil 
war, led to speedy initiation of such days by civil authority, and soon 
to their designation by the same power as annually recurring events. 
The annual fast or thanksgiving, of gubernatorial appointment, is 
shown by Dr. Love to be a wide, though early, departure from the 
original ideals of New England. Of the two peculiar days of later 
New England observance the Annual Thanksgiving is older than the 
corresponding Fast. Dr. Love shows that it had become an estab- 
lished custom of the Plymouth church by 1636; but the Thanksgiv- 
ing as we now know it, appointed regularly after the harvest by civil 
authority, is a Connecticut custom, becoming fixed about 1649. So, 
too, the governmentally designated annual spring Fast is a Connecti- 
cut institution, dating from about 1659. In both these instances 
Connecticut was the first to follow out tendencies which speedily pro- 
duced the same results in all New England save Rhode Island. 

Nor was the leadership of Connecticut confined to the begin- 
nings of these customs. It has shown the way to an essential change 
in the nature of the Fast, —a change that is an approximation to the 
original desires of Puritanism. In 1795 a Congregational governor 
— Huntington — out of a kindly desire that Episcopalians should not 
be annoyed by the appointment of a fast in the week of rejoicing fol- 
lowing Easter —designated Good Friday as the Connecticut day. 
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Since 1797 this has been the invariable practice. The change was 
an act of Christian brotherliness, but in Connecticut it has slowly 
modified the spring Fast till it has become almost universally re. 
garded as a memorial of the Saviour’s passion and is so observed by 
the churches. 

This notice has already overstepped its limits of space; but it 
has been made evident, I trust, that Dr. Love has put forth a book 
which no student of New England institutions can afford to neglect, 

WILLISTON WALKER, 


Professor Beattie’s treatise on Radical Criticism is a reprint of a series 
of articles published in 1894 in the Christian Observer. This fact explains 
the popular character of the work. It is not designed to be an exposition 
of the methods or results of modern criticism, nor is it a scientific critique 
of what the author calls “radical criticism,” but it is a theologian’s polemic 
against investigations which he regards as subversive of his system of the- 
ology. The partisan standpoint of the author is shown in the fact that he 
discusses only the rationalistic criticism of the Old Testament, giving the 
reader the impression that there is no middle ground between the tradition 
of the Jewish Rabbins and the extremest form of the Grafian theory. The 
history of criticism in Part I is written with the sole object of showing that 
some of the early critics were not men of high Christian character, the in- 
ference being that they can have discovered nothing of value to the church. 
Part II gives an exposition of the nature of the radical criticism, which no 
one of the radical critics would accept as an accurate statement of his 
views, and which can have no other result than to prejudice unfairly the 
ignorant reader. Part III purports to give a critical examination of the 
radical criticism, but really shows only that, if the radical criticism were 
true, the author would have to make some modifications in his dogmatic 
theology. 

All true Christians are anxious to see radical and destructive criticism 
refuted, but this can be effected only by a criticism which is as exact and as 
scientific in its methods as that of the radical critics. The happy result 
will not be attained by vituperation or misrepresentation; and general state- 
ments that the positions of the radical critics are due to philosophic presup- 
positions, or that they are irreconcilable with Christian faith, will not do 
much to check their career of conquest. 


The first part of the Zighth Edition of Winer’s New Testament 
Grammar, revised by Prof. Schmiedel, has appeared. The work of revision 
has been thoroughly done, and the amount of matter increased by about 
one-half over the seventh edition, translated by Moulton and Thayer. The 
arrangement and typography is also greatly bettered. For an exhaustive 
and purely technical grammar, the new Winer promises to be unsurpassed. 


Radical Criticism. By Professor F.R. Beattie. New York and Chicago: F. H. Revell Co. 
PP. 323. $1.50. 

Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. Von Georg Benedict Winer. Achte Auflage, 
neu bearbeitet von Prof. D. Paul Wilh. Schmiedel. I. Theil. Einleitung, und Formenlehre. 
Gottingen : Vaudenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1894. pp. xvi., 144. 
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This History of Chrisian Literature in the First Three Centuries is 
the ninth number in the “Grundriss der theologischen Wissenchaften” 
series. Its author is a pupil of Professor Harnack, and his book stands in 
very close relation to the latter’s “ Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur 
bis Eusebius.” Professor Kriiger’s purpose in this volume is to so sift and 
arrange existing material that he may thus furnish both to those who are 
not pursuing special study in this field and to those who are working in this 
particular subject a substantial guide. His method is to classify the pieces 
of literature according to their historical view-point, and thus to really dis- 
play the history of the literature. At the same time he brings forward suc- 
cinctly and comprehensively a mass of information concerning manuscripts, 
editions, and treatises. The contents of the book fall into three parts: 
Primitive Christian, Gnostic (beginning with Basilides), and Ecclesiastical 
literature (beginning with the Apologists). 

It is not possible in a book of this character to present anything more 
than bare opinions; hence there are many points of present critical discus- 
sion on which the author is obliged to pronounce baldly, and where many 
of his readers will find reason to differ sharply with him. Perhaps this 
point is best illustrated by Professor Kriiger’s treatment of the literature of 
the New Testament. We venture, therefore, to notice this point somewhat 
at length. Regarding the Synoptics, the writer holds that the Matthew 
Aya was composed in Aramaic before 70 A.D. The Greek translation of 
this, as well as our Mark, was known to Papias when he attempted the com- 
position of his cvyypdupara (Eus. III, 39). Hence Mark is the oldest of 
the Synoptics, and was composed by John Mark, with speeches of Peter as 
its basis. Our Matthew represents a working together of the Aéya and our 
Mark. The author of Luke works over existing Gospel material, as had 
been done often before. The closing verses of Mark are spurious 
(16: 9-20), and the material contained in Matthew and Luke, in addition to 
the genuine matter in Mark, is evidently the precipitate of legends. All 
three Synoptics were written after 70 A.D., and can hardly have assumed 
their present form before 150 (§14). Professor Kriiger says that the de- 
fense of the genuineness of John’s Gospel is gaining ground. But he 
adds : 

“‘ The magnificent poem of this ingenious mind, who, like Paul, has created a 
Christ peculiar to himself, cannot pass for the work of that single man before 
whose eyes and in whose heart the real history of Jesus had reflected itself. The 
author makes free with traditional material, which he changes in order to narrate 
the earthly life of the Logos ; He, having been from eternity with the Father, has 
become flesh and revealed perfectly the divine Light, Truth, and Life to those who 
receive Him. The writer betrays a knowledge of the Synoptic type of narration 
(even that of Luke), and his conceptions presuppose the rising of Gnosticism. Yet 
he may have known sources which reach back of those which we possess, and it is 
not impossible that he stood more or less closely related to the Apostle John, al- 
though the tradition concerning the latter’s activity in Asia Minor (Ephesus ?) is 
LL , 

Geschichte des altchristlichen Litteratur in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. Von Prof. D. 
or ate. Erste und zweite Auflage. Freiburg und Leipzig: Mohr, 1895. pp. xxii, 258. 
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open to question. The author is a Jew, trained in the views of the Alexandrian 
philosophy of religion. It is possible that the Gospel was composed in Asia Minor 
(Ephesus) or Syria (Antioch), The relatively late use of the Gospel in ecclesias. 
tical literature can be advanced only with great caution as determining the time of 
composition, since the elevation of thought in the Gospel could hardly have adapted 
it to common use. But its composition in the first century is unlikely.” § 15, 

This statement is noteworthy for the closeness with which it crosses 
the conclusions of Professor Weiss in its subjective and objective aspects, 
The latter holds that just because John had so closely and deeply experi- 
enced the friendship of Jesus he was capable of writing such a character. 
istic Gospel as the one under discussion (Weiss, Das Evangelium und die 
Evangelien, p. 27, RECORD, p. 218); the Berlin professor also defends 
most positively the tradition of John’s Ephesian sojourn. (Einleitung, 
§ 33: 2-4.) 

Regarding Acts, Professor Krier says: 

‘The true history of the Apostolic time, especially of the antithesis which 
marked it, is lost to this author. In his first book [Gospel of Luke] he has, to be 
sure, used the sources which he possessed ; but for the primitive history tradition 
brought him chiefly legends, and whatever at all worthy of credence is reported in 
the first half of the book must first be culled out carefully. At the basis of the 
major part of the second half lies a source of the greatest importance — the so- 
called ‘ we’ source —a report of the Pauline journeys which was given by a travel- 
companion of the apostle, presumably Luke. The catholic character of Acts, 
traces of which in the ecclesiastical literature before Irenaeus are also very unsafe, 
make its composition in the first century improbable. Where it was written cannot 
be guessed.” $17. 

The Pauline Epistles are disposed of as follows : 


‘* Against the genuineness of I Thess. (A.D. 54-55), Gal. (55-57), I, II Cor. 
(56-58, 58-60), Ro. (59-60 [61]), Phil. (62-64), Philm. (62-64) no convincing or in- 
sinuating doubts have ever been validated. The genuineness of Col. is doubtful. 
That II Thess. (claimed by those who assert its genuineness to have been written 
shortly after I Thess.) and Eph. are not genuine is asserted on grounds that carry 
weight ; but it has not yet been proved. The so-called Pastorals were not known 
to Marcion when he made his canon of the Pauline Epistles. The situation mir- 
rored in them cannot be explained from the life of the apostle as it is known to 
us. The language and thought make their authorship by Paul absolutely impossi- 
ble, and their relation to Gnosticism seems to exclude them from the first century. 
Genuine epistles or fragments of such directed to the persons addressed may have 
been at the author’s command. . . . Hebrews is from the hand of a Christian 
writer of Pauline tendencies and Alexandrian culture, written after 70, and evi- 
dently under Domitian (81-96).” § 4. 

Professor Kriiger represents the seven Catholic Epistles as none of 
them coming from the authors to whom their titles assign them. This is 
based on the lack of external evidence. James and the Johannine epistles are 
put at about 100; I Peter between 75 and 100; II Peter and Jude after 150 (§ § 
and table). The Apocalypse was written by “a Christian by the name of 
John about the end of the first century, under the reign of Domitian, in 
Asia Minor” (§ 10). We realize that it is scarcely just to the book to give 
merely its treatment of critical points, which are burning and bound to give 
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the reader a strong bias at the very start for or against the volume as a 
whole. But this disposition of the New Testament literature by Dr. Kriiger 
is so interesting, and illustrates so well an undue weight given to external 
evidence in New Testament critical work, that we have given it at length. 
On the whole, it must be said that the book is a genuine and welcome help, 
succeeding in the purpose for which it is designed. It is pleasant to notice 
the constant and merited reference to Professor Ernest C. Richardson’s 
«Bibliographical Synopsis.” 


The Messiah of the Apostles, which follows his Messiah of the Gospels 
ina quick succession, is published by Professor Briggs as his “confession 
of faith.” Combined with his former Messianic volumes it forms his matured 
monograph upon the Biblical doctrine of the Messiah. As such we extend 
ita most cordial welcome. For, from beginning to end, the theme is treated 
ina scholarly and independent, though at times a somewhat errant style. 
The chief excellence of this book, as of the earlier ones, is the method of 
treatment, — being purely and exhaustively inductive; and the final summary 
inchap. XVIII. The gradually increasing freedom of treatment of textual 
and literary problems which marks Dr. Briggs’ recent work, finds almost 
startling assertion here in his analysis of Revelation into the Apocalypses 
of the Beasts, the Dragon, the Trumpets, the Seals, the Bowls, and the 
Epistles, each with its own Messianic doctrine —all growing into its pres- 
ent form through four editions and a final redactor. Of all this one must 
say, it is confusion worse confounded. The Apocalypse proffers an inhe- 
rently and inevitably baffling problem. Dr. Briggs and all this arrogant, 
modern cohort, that assume to lay open the secret of this book of the fut- 
ure, would do well to learn modesty and caution from Davidson in his notes 
upon Ezekiel, which conclude, “altogether the student of the book must 
take leave of his task with a certain sense of defeat.” 


Works of the character of Mew Testament Hours are perhaps useful 
to a certain class of readers, but to real students of Biblical history they 
are a “weariness to the flesh.” The volume before us contains nothing 
new, and it is not even a fresh presentation of the old. The author uses 
without acknowledgment the results obtained by those who have preceded 
him in this well-trodden field, jumbling them with his own exuberant and 
fanciful deductions. And yet “if people like this sort of thing, then,” as 
Mr. Lincoln says, “this is the sort of thing they like.” 


The Gospel of Paul is a well-tempered, if positive book. Its theory is 
presented in good faith and with such a buoyant hope of ultimate accept- 
ance that one feels the author has attained intellectual convincedness. He 
has made his result a basis for and moulder of correlated doctrines. The 





The Messiah of the Apostles. By Professor Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons, 1895. pp. x, 562. 

New Testament Hours. By Cunningham Geikie,D.D. New York: James Pott & Co., 1895. 
PP. xxi, 519. $1.50. 

The Gospel of Paul. Py Professor Charles Carroll Everett. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
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method, for the most part, is scientific, and is out of patience with the 
@ priori conceits of rationalistic exegesis of whatever school. There is only 
room to note the main positions of the writer. The great purpose of sac. 
rifices is averred to be not expiatory, but rather a presentation of food to the 
deity in order to placate him. ‘“ The first result of the crucifixion to the 
thought of Paul was that by it, for the Christian, the law was abrogated, 
This was an event that could not have been foreseen. In it what would 
have seemed the impossible became the actual.” p.157. “The next re 
sult of the crucifixion, one that was involved in the one just stated, was the 
remission of the sins that had been committed against the law, and the 
removal of the condemnation that these sins had incurred.” pp. 158-9, 
These conclusions are reached through his intepretation of Galatians iii: 13, 
and ii: 19, 20, and a supposed analogy in Hebrews xiii: 10-13. Various 
passages concerning the death and resurrection of Christ, as related to these 
cardinal propositions, are thus explained. There is also a very graphic study 
of St. Paul’s philosophy of history, toward the end of what he remarks 
upon I Cor. xv: 27, “It would seem as if this single verse should have 
stood in the way of the ascription of Diety to Jesus. No exaltation short 
of the Godhead is too great for Paul, but at this he paused.” p. 278. Then 
follows a brief handling of St. Paul’s doctrine of Salvation, in which the 
mystical and moral elements of Christ’s work in and upon us are discussed. 
The general accord between Pauline teaching and the apocalyptist is af- 
firmed, while the theology of James is regarded as essentially divergent. 


This small volume consists of two lectures on Religious Progress read 
before the Divinity School of Yale College in March, 1894. The first lecture 
treats of religious progress in the experience of the individual, and the 
second of religious progress in the organic life of the Church. Those who 
are familiar with Dr. Allen’s Continuity of Christian Thought will find 
nothing particularly new in this later treatment of the same general sub- 
ject. However, the author is always suggestive and stimulating, and there 
is a healthful optimism in all that he says. 


The Gospel of Buddha has for its purpose “to set the reader a-think- 
ing on the religious problems of to-day.” The author has made the attempt 
to cull and arrange passages from the translations of various Buddhistic 
writings in such a way as to present the Gospel of Buddha, as a whole, ina 
harmonious and systematic way. One finds in the volume, in a compact 
form and without poetical adornment, the most interesting and striking of 
the teachings and traditions of Buddhism, though it must be said that the 
withdrawal of the passages from all historical and literary perspective neces- 
sarily disturbs, if it does not prevent, any judgment as to their religious 
significance. There is appended an interesting parallelism between the 
teachings in the book and those of the New Testament. The work, as a 


Religious Progress. By Professor A. V. G. Allen. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894 


PP. 137. $1.00. : 
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whole, shows the current tendency towards a wide syncretism in the field 
of philosophico-religious discussion. 


In The Essential Man Dr. Cressey has given an interesting and profit- 
able study of a problem which can never grow old so long as man is what he 
js. Again and again men will attempt with the author to “consider the 
question of immortality in the light of reason, with no reference to any 
claimed revelation, or to the assumed direct evidence of spiritism.” No 
grave closes that some one beside it does not attempt to do just this. This 
little volume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free from either | 
traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out better than any work of the 
same size which we know the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern 
study of mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philosophical thinking, he 
could hardly do better than to test it by the clear propositions of this book. 


Three of the publications of the Religion of Science Library, issued 
by the Open Court Company, are to be noted. The first is Carus’s 
Nature of the State, which consists of the republication of a series of edi- 
torials printed in Zhe Ofen Court at the time of the Homestead riots, and 
suggested by questions then raised. The second is a translation, abridged, 
of Chapter IX, Part II, of Dre Welt als Entwickelung des Geistes, by Vic- 
tor Noiré. It presents an interesting speculation as to the origin of lan- 
guage, and a theory of its development under the influence of the essential 
nature of mind, The third is the second edition of M. M. Trumbull’s Free 
Trade Struggle in England. This edition is revised and enlarged, with 
special reference to showing the application of past English conclusions to 
present conditions in the United States. In spite of the tendency to ad- 
jectival partisanship which mars it, it will be found interesting reading. 


In July last there was held at Chautauqua a meeting of the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy. The papers presented at that meeting 
have been gathered into a volume by Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D., then Presi- 
dent of the Institute, under the title Christ and the Church. These 
twelve addresses, by as many different men, who are all of more or less wide 
reputation, are of varying quality, containing the cool and careful statements 
of the scholar, the careless generalizations of the sermonizer, and the burn- 
ing words of one in living touch with needy men. After the President’s 
address on The Kingdom and the Church there follow three on the In- 

The Essential Man. A Monograph on Personal Immortality in the Light of Reason. By 
George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1895. pp. 84. 75¢. 

The Nature of the State. By Paul Carus, Ph.D. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1894. 
pp. ix, 56. 5c, 

On the Origin of Language and the Logos Theory. By Ludwig Noiré. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1895, pp. 57. 15¢. 

The Free Trade Struggle in England. By M. M. Trumbull. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1895. pp. 285. 25c. 

Christand the Church. Essays concerning the Church and the Unification of Christendom. With 
an Introduction by Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. Chicago, New York, and Toronto: The Fleming. 
H. Revel Co. pp. 321. $1.50. 
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carnation, considered philosophically, biblically, and historically. A second 
group includes three on the Church: The Doctrine of the Church, The 
Church and the Problems of Science and Philosophy, The Church and the 
City-Problem. Five addresses on the Reunion of Christendom close the 
book, presenting this theme from the point of view of an Episcopalian, a 
Congregationalist, a Presbyterian, a Disciple, and a Foreign Missionary, 
There is by no means identity of thought in these last papers, but there is a 
hopeful oneness of spirit which is encouraging to those who long for the 
unity of the Church. Although by no means of equal excellence these 
addresses are on the whole well worthy of printing and of perusal. 


The author of Beckonings from Little Hands has given us a very 
sweet and tender description of child-life in some of its more spiritual phases, 
In eight short sketches of his own children he leads us into the sanctuary of 
the child’s heart. He shows a rarely sympathetic insight into the child. 
nature, and a delicate appreciation of its struggles and trials. Parents are 
sure to receive much helpful suggestion from this little book. 


Without passing judgment upon the positions maintained in Elements 
of Ethics, we wish to commend most warmly its method and spirit. It is 
written in the simplest possible style, with transparent earnestness, and in 
the sincere desire to describe and clarify the ethical problems of the pres- 
ent day. Seventy pages are given in the early part of the book to a histor- 
ical study of the science, with a view to showing the origin and development 
of the ethical problem. This sketch is not exhaustive, but is finely select- 
ive. Then follow chapters upon Elementary Principles, Freedom of the 
Will, Responsibility and Punishment, Nature of Conscience, Origin of Con- 
science, Theories and Nature of Morality, Morality and Religion, Rights 
and Duties. 

In the discussion of Will the author hinges all upon the phenom- 
enon of Deliberation between Motive and Volition, and so asserts a free- 
dom that is literal and real. Correspondently, his treatment of Responsi- 
bility is fine and sound, though his theory of Punishment is weak, discour- 
aging the recognition of the retributive element. Conscience is, in his 
view, complex, comprehending intellectual, emotional, and desiderative ele- 
ments, and containing in the emotional element legislative and judicial func- 
tions. He finds its source in general intuitionalism. Here his handling 
of Darwin and Spencer and of Evolution in general is the most interesting, 
and not the least satisfying, part of the book. His fundamental tenets are 
the denial that morality “can be derived out of that which contains none 
of it,’ which he brands as a creatio ex nihilo,; a distinction between 
“origin” and “evolution”; the affirmation that evolution involves only a 
‘process,” etc. Specially excellent and timely are his words upon the re- 
lation of Evolution to Ethics. His view upon the relation of Ethics and 


Beckonings from Little Hands. By Patterson Du Bois. Philadelphia, John D. Wattles & Co, 


pp. xvi, 167. $1.25. 
The Elements of Ethics. By Jas. H. Hyslop, Ph.D, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


1895. pp. vii, 470. $2.50. 
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Religion is sadly at fault, though also sadly popular and widely and influen- 
tially sustained. But for this the church may thank herself, for neglecting 
to maintain and make clear that the Son of God was also Sonof Man. Mr. 
Hyslop should be shown that the ethics of Christ were so high precisely 
because His religious life was so full and pure. An ethical character or 
theory that ignores God is like a torso —a Hercules without a head. 


In Modern Missions in the East we have the carefully studied results 
of an independent investigation of the missionary agencies, endeavors, 
principles, problems, results, and prospects in the chief Asiatic and Euro- 
pean fields by an ardent and competent student, in a twenty months’ mis- 
sionary journey around the world. The substance of the book was first 
presented in lectures in Andover Theological Seminary, Yale Divinity 
School, and Beloit College. They give in chapters III, IV, and V stirring 
sketches of missions in China, Corea, Japan, India, and Turkey. The most 
significant and characteristic parts of the book are chap. VI, “ Entrance 
into Work”; chap. VII, “ The Departments of Missionary Work,” etc.; 
chap. VIII, “ The Home and Rest of the Missionary” —a weighty chapter ; 
and chap. IX,‘ The Problems of Missions.” In these discussions are gath- 
ered the results of a really scientific, though hasty, investigation, comprising 
allsects and sorts. It is a fresh, broad, and scholarly induction, showing 
shade as well as light, problems and failures as well as triumphs. The tone 
of the treatment is thoroughly healthy. Its principles are splendidly sound. 
Its effect is to broaden, to sober, and to inspire. We wish everybody could 
read chap. VIII, and become familiar with the problems that center in the 
missionary’s home and rest. 


There has been so much said about the massacre in Armenia, and there 
has been so much indefiniteness in all statements, that we welcome a book 
which gives us incontrovertible evidence. Such a book is “ The Armenian 
Crisisin Turkey.” It is an appeal to the civilized world for help, and it will 
awaken a response. No one can read it surely without being deeply stirred. 
Here is given proof that all will accept as good, here are the facts, related 
partially and in outline, it is true, but the facts of a most horrible massacre 
of thousands of men, women, and children, accompanied with atrocities of 
which it is hard to conceive men capable. While names are necessarily 
omitted from-the evidence, we are sure that no candid man will hesitate to 
accept it, in spite of all that is said by the Turkish government or by those 
whom it has bullied or bribed or deceived into making contrary statements. 
This book shows, too, that this wholesale massacre differs only in the num- 
bers involved from what is going on all the time in that land, and without 
any hope of redress. Writing on the basis of exceptional opportunities for 
obtaining full knowledge the author gives us a very clear view of the ele- 


Modern Missions in the East, — Their Methods, Successes, and Limitations. By Edward A. Law- 
reace, D.D. With an introduction by Edward T. Eaton, D.D., LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1895. pp. 529. $1.75. 

The Armenian Crisis in Turkey. The massacre of 1894, its antecedents and significance. By 
Frederick Davis Greene. Ulustrated. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. xx, 180. 
Paper, 60 cts. 
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ments in the problem of Turkish misrule, and demonstrates the hopeless. 
ness of expecting any reform from within. We trust his appeal for the in. 
tervention of Christian nations may not be in vain. While England may 
naturally be expected to take the lead in this matter, our own government 
has its duty in protecting its own citizens, a duty which it has certainly 
failed to perform in the past. This is made clear in Appendix A, on Amer. 
ican Diplomacy, which makes us ashamed and indignant at the weak course 
of our government. We are grateful for the sketch of Armenian history 
given in chapter X, and for the selected bibliography in the Appendix. We 
most earnestly commend the book; every one should read it and then let his 
sentiments be known in some way that officials and ministries and govern 
ments may be compelled by the sheer force of public opinion to act in the 
interest of humanity and civilization, even to the extent of dispossessing the 
Turk if that is necessary. 


This small volume on 7he Family consists of lectures given by the 
author before the students of Union Biblical Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. A 
brief historical discussion of the family as an institution is followed by 
chapters on the relations of husband and wife, parents and children, with 
a special chapter to parents. There is not much that is new in the book, 
nor of special value as a contribution to the scholarship of the subject. 
But it has a practical value, especially in the last half, in discussing very 
vigorously the home life. It makes a strong plea for home government 
and Christian nurture, and has some healthy remarks on the training and 
discipline of family life. There is an appendix on the Family School, 
emphasizing the responsibility of the family in religious instruction, as 
compared with the Sunday-school and other agencies. This is especially 
valuable and worth careful reading. 


At the present time, when there is so much interest in municipal re- 
form, this work on Municipal Reform will be very welcome. Following Dr. 
Parkhurst’s book and Mr. Shaw’s account of municipal government in 
Europe, this “ Text-Book of the New Reformation,” as it is called on the 
title-page, will fill an important place. Its object is to tell about the move- 
ment in different cities, the different clubs, associations, etc., which have 
been instrumental in what the book calls the “Civic Renaissance.” Dr. 
Parkhurst writes an introduction. Mr. Tolman’s essay in Part I discusses 
the functions of the city, the causes of the awakening, elements of encour- 
agement, and how to utilize the great interest in civic reform. In Part II 
information of the most valuable sort is furnished regarding the organiza 
tions in different cities: the history of the local movement, the names of 
the clubs, distinctive features of their organization and aims, etc., etc 
Nowhere can such information be obtained in so brief and trustworthy 
form. Part III takes up movements for civic betterment, such as the 





The Family, or the Home and the Training of Children. By L. Bookwalter, D.D. Dayton, 
Ohio: United Brethren Publishing House, 1894. pp. 111. 606. : 

Municipal Reform Movements in the United States. By Wm. Howe Tolman, Ph.D. Fleming 
H. Revell Co.: New York, 1895. pp.219. $1.00. 
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Institute of Christian Sociology, the Altrurian League, Better Dwellings 
Society, the Institutional Church, Municipal Labor Bureaus, etc. Part IV 
discusses woman’s work in municipal reform, and Part V gives a full 
account of the City Vigilance League of New York. If one is seeking 
information on this subject for practical use, rather than a general dis- 
cussion of the problems, there is no available book so good as this. It 
would have been a great addition to the value of the book if we could 
have had in this “text-book” a bibliography, such as one will find in the 
last Report of the Conference for Municipal Reform. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s Fight with Tammany makes luminous the fact that 
one function of the preacher is to carry the divine light into politics, if not 
asa science (and yet why not in its ethical principles ?), most unquestion- 
ably, as an aggregate of moral forces. It illustrates also the power of the 
unswerving, persistent man of God, whom no corruption can purchase, 
whom no threats can paralyze, whom no flatteries can placate. Every torch 
was turned upon the life of this herald of righteousness; had there been 
something to lay hold upon how gladly would riotous, debauched Tammany 
have seized it to the overwhelming confusion of a good cause. The 
character of the man stood unscathed by the fires of the revolution he 
kindled. The book is the practical opening of a new chapter in American 
municipal life. The thirst for civic regeneration is just now insatiable. 
The dangers of reconstruction by tumult will lie, (2) in the adoption of un- 
democratic systems, because of the rotten uses to which the existing 


machinery has been put, rather change the agents than the organism; (4) in 
the adoption of half-way reforms, which will only be an invitation to new 
legions of devils; (c) a relapse into that lethargy which is the result of seek- 
ing personal ends, rather than the sublimer ideals of individual and collective 
good; (¢) a persistent consideration of national and state politics, instead 
of the simple welfare of the community 





Our Fight with Tammany. By Rev. Charles H. Parkhur: :, D.D. New York: Charles Scribners” 
Sons, 1895. pp. vii,296. >1 25. 
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Alumni News. 


CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Connecticnt Alumni Association met in Hosmer Hall, Wed- 
nesday, March 27th, at 12 o’clock, with the president, Rev. S. B, 
Forbes, in the chair. After a brief period of business, Professor 
read a paper upon “Things of Prime Importance in 
Seminary Education.” The treatment was broad, fundamental, 
Christian, and loyal to the aims and endeavors of our Seminary life, 
Following the reading of the paper was a discussion in which Messrs, 
Barber, Hazen, Macy, and Beardslee took part. In the second 
session President Hartranft spoke upon present phases of Seminary 
life. Richard Wright set forth the “Opportunities of the Pulpit of 
To-day,” pointing out some truths underlying current discussions of 
Socialism, and too largely overlooked, vz., those involved in right 
views of the human will. Following him F. W. Greene read an 
excellent companion paper upon the “Perils of the Pulpit of 
To-day,” showing beautiful spiritual insight. The Connecticut Alumni 
congratulate themselves upon the acquisition of so desirable a man 
as Mr. Greene, and rejoice in the promising start he is making in his 
new field in Middletown. Dinner was pleasantly served by Steward 
Swartz at the Seminary table. 








Joun K. Nutrinc, ’56, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
churches in Buffalo Center and Ledyard, Iowa. 


In The Advance of March 14 is found a succinct biographical sketch 
of the late CusHING EELLS, 37, written by Leavitt H. Hallock, ’66. The 
following sentences, spoken by Dr. Eells, record the genesis of Whitman 
College: ‘I stood beside the great grave that contains a portion of the re- 
mains of those massacred. The past, the then present, and the probable 
future were thought of. I believe that the power of the Highest came upon 
me. Under the conviction thus produced, I determined, then and there, to 
attempt the erection of a monument to the memory of Dr. Whitman in the 
form of a school of high Christian character.” In closing his sketch Dr. 
Hallock says: “They who build Whitman College build a double monu- 
ment, for the martyrdom of the one and the mission of the other were born 
of one spirit, and the two names, Whitman and Eells, shall pass down to 
posterity together, twin fruits of unselfish Christian sacrifice.” 


(242) 
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In February occurred at Washington the death of Professor CHARLES 
c. C. PAINTER, 62, member of the National Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. Professor Painter was born at Draper Valley, Va., in 1833. He 
graduated at Williams College in 1858, and at Hartford Seminary in 1862. 
His first pastorate was at New Marlboro’, Mass., whence in 1868 he went 
first to Michigan and then to Naugatuck, Conn. In 1873 he became pastor 
at Stafford Springs, Conn., where he remained till 1878, when he was called 
into the faculty of Fisk University. During his service there he was for 
some time the managing editor of 7he American Missionary. Throughout 
his last years he was devoted to the cause of the Indians, being particularly 
active in the work of the Indian Rights Association. It was because of his 
unusual familiarity with Indian affairs that he was appointed to the govern- 
mental position in which he died. Professor Painter was married in 1868 
to Miss Martha Gibson, of New Marlboro’, Mass. 


HERMAN P. FISHER, ’83, has begun his labors as pastor of the church 
in Crookston, Minn. In connection with his installation, February 27, the 
neighboring churches held a fellowship meeting, the Crookston church being 
the centre of a large and an important work in the Red River Valley. 


The church in Newington, Conn., HERBERT Macy, ’83, pastor, is re- 
joicing in a season of deep religious interest. Twenty-two persons united 
with the church on confession of faith at the March communion. 


FREDERICK A. HOLDEN, ’83, has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the church in Buckingham, Conn, 


WiLuiAM F, ENGLISH, ’85, has an article in the Religious Herald of 
January 31 on “ The Armenian Situation.” 


Davip P. Hatcu, ’86, has resigned his pastorate at Paterson, N. J., 
and expects to go abroad for a year to study and travel. 


SAMUEL RosE, ’87, pastor of the church in Provo, Utah, has lately 
concluded a series of Sunday evening lectures on “ The Great Reformers.” 


CHARLES H. SMITH, ’87, was installed over the First Church, Ply- 
mouth, Conn., January 30. The installation sermon was preached by 
Henry H. Kelsey, ’79. 

The church in East Hartford, Conn., of which S. A. BARRETT, 87, is 
pastor, has just successfully carried through the formal consolidation of 
church and society which is provided for in the recent general law of Con- 
necticut. The society relinquished all its rights to the newly incorporated 
church, 


The church in Stanton, Neb., HENRY M. LyMAN, ’88, pastor, received 
22 persons into its membership at the February communion —the first 
fruits of special revival services. In connection with his work at Stanton, 
Mr. Lyman has charge of the church at Maple Creek. 

The Advance of March 21 contains a sketch of the life of WALLACE 


Nurtine, 89, who has recently accepted a call to the Union Church, 
Providence, R. I. 
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On January 31, Curtis M. GEER, ’9o, was installed as pastor of the 
Center Church, Danvers, Mass. 


WILLIAM P. Harpy, ’90, of San Rafael, has been granted leave of 
absence and sent by his people to Southern California for his health, 


CHARLES H. LONGFELLOW, ’90, has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the church in Villa Park, Cal. 


On March 17 the American Mechanics and the Grangers of Higganum, 
Conn., were addressed by THomMAs C. RICHARDS, ’go, on the subject, 
‘Christianity and other Brotherhoods.” The Men’s Sunday Evening Club, 
organized by Mr. Richards, has been a helpful factor in the enlargement 
of the church work. 


The People’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., has recently re-arranged its audi- 
torium, making it more capacious and convenient by placing the seats ina 
semi-circle. A Christian Social Reform Club, which attracts and interests 
some of the men not connected with the church, has been organized by the 
pastor, HARRY D. SHELDON, ’9o. 


The First Church, Savannah, Ga., LEIGH _B. MAXWELL, ’91, is build- 
ing a new house of worship to accommodate its increasing membership. 


WILLIAM J. TATE, ’92, pastor of the Brightwood (Mass.) Congre- 
gational Church, has been appointed instructor in Latin at the Connecticut 
Literary Institute, Suffield, Conn. 


T. SELDEN STRONG, ’94, was married on February 21 to Miss Julia R. 
Ballard of Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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Aeminarp Annals. 


A BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL GIFT. 


Our library has just been enriched by a beautiful Relief Map of 
Palestine, the gift of Mrs. Frank D. Glazier of South Glastonbury, in 
memory of her father, William Stewart Williams, who died in Novem- 
ber, 1894. The map is constructed on the basis of the recently 
issued Old and New Testament Map, published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The scale is 3 of an inch to one mile, and the 
size of the model is 7 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 1 in. It embraces the whole of 
Western Palestine from Baalbek in the north to Kadesh Barnea in 
the south, and shows nearly ali that is known on the east of the Jor- 
dan. The natural features stand out clearly, presenting to the eye 
the relative proportions of the mountains, heights, valleys, plains, etc. 
The model is appropriately painted, which adds greatly to the vivid- 
ness of the representation. The mountains and plains are tinted a 
creamy white, the seas, lakes, marshes, and perennial streams are 
painted blue, and, indeed, each special feature of the country is dis- 
tinguished by some appropriate color or tint. A few hours spent in 
the study of this map will easily fix the main features and the princi- 
pal Old and New Testament sites forever in the memory, and give 
the student a vividness of conception which no amount of reading 
canconvey. It is to be hoped that the Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars in Hartford and the vicinity will avail themselves of the 
advantages afforded by this beautiful memorial gift. And may we 
not expect that others will imitate the donor of this valued work by 
the gift of other treasures to our library in memory of loved ones, 
who, being dead, may yet speak to us! 





THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Central District American 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance was held at Hamilton, N. Y., February 
7-Io. Hartford Seminary was represented by H. F. Swartz of the Senior 
Class, who spoke on the theme, “College Settlements and their Possibili- 
ties.” Mr. Swartz gave an interesting and helpful account of this meeting 
at the monthly missionary meeting February 15. 

PROF. PERRY AND MR. SWARTZ occupied the half-hour at the prayer- 
meeting March 29 in giving a review of the Christian Workers’ convention, 
which was held the preceding week in Philadelphia. 
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THE STUDENTS invited the District Inter-Seminary Alliance to hold its 
meetings next year at Hartford. This invitation was accepted, and Mr. if 
E. Merrill has been appointed by the students chairman of the Executive 
Committee which prepares for these meetings. 


ON THURSDAY AFTERNOON, February 14, Miss Mary F. Collins and 
Mrs, Strong gave a reception at 94 Woodland Street, at which Miss Locke 
of the Senior Class read a paper upon Some of the Bulgarian Legends Con. 
nected with Constantine. Miss Locke had at her command the original 
sources, and her translation of the ballads was the first that has been made, 
The hostesses made the afternoon an exceedingly pleasant one. 


THE LADIES OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE gave a reception on Sat 
urday afternoon, April 13, in the Case Memorial Library building, for Mrs, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, who lectures during this week in the School of 
Sociology. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL CLUB, started recently among the ladies of Hart- 
ford, holds its meetings at the Seminary, with Dr. Hartranft as President. 
Two of the sections —the Settlement Section and the Tenement-House 
Section — are fully under way, and others are being formed as the numbers 
increase. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CouRSEsS during the past year have 
been especially interesting and valuable. Prof. Phelps of Yale gave a 
series of lectures on “ The Great Dramatists”; Prof. Winchester of Wes- 
leyan on “The Queen Anne Period in Literature”; Prof. Kuhns of Wes- 
leyan on “ Modern French Literature.” The organ recitals at the Center 
Church have been by some of the best artists in the country, including Mr. 
Warren and Mr. Shelley of Brooklyn. The song recitals by Miss White 
of Boston, under the auspices of the Memnon Club, were especially enjoy- 
able. The students value their privilege of free admission to all these, as 
well as to such of the lectures of the School of Sociology as they wish to 
attend. ; 





